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U.  S.  DeTjartrncnt  of  Ae-ri  culture . 


(Presented 


it  tne  Annual  Meetinr  of  the  American  Parm  Biareau 
'edoration,  Chicago,  December/,,  1*339) 


The  liiestock  industry,  including  noultry,  is  the  source  of 
Go  percent  oi  the  tct.--]  gross  income  to  agriculture  in  this  country. 
In  1938  the  cia"'iribution  from  livestock  to  the  total  amounted  to 
more  than  iiv<  'billions  of  dollars.     In  tonnage  of  output  the  industry 
suorlie-'^-  ?rii-.ully  more  than  100  billion  pounds  ol  milk,  3  billion 
dozen  eg.'^s,  1  "oillion  pounds  of  meat  and  dressed  poultry,  2  billion 
Tjounds  of  lai-^j^more  than  <^^00  million  pounds  of  wool,  and  iG  million 
pounds  of  mohiir;-'*  The  marketing  and  distribution  of  these  products 
through  the  verious  channels  of  trade  require  many  services  and 
create  numerous  complex  problems. 


Irj  order  for  the  marketing  machinery  to  function  smoothly  and 
efficien"^ly  it  must  be  given  constant  and  careful  study  because  at  no 
time  has/the  marketing  of  our  farra  products  reached  a  condition  which 
could  be/teried  in  any  way  stable  or  static.     Changes  are  constantly 
occurring,  caused  by  nevj  technical  developments  and  by  changes  in 
competilplon.   A  change  in  location  of  producing  areas  or  of  population 
centers/  or  a  new  development  in  transtiortation ,  refrigeration, 
processing,  or  comraunication  quickly  results  in  new  com"oetitive  con- 
ditiona  vvhiali  afiect  costs  of  processing,  transporting,  and  marketing. 
They  aio  oiten  affect  the  demand  for  particular  Toroducts,  ana  this 
in  turij  creates  new  problems  in  marketing. 


Establishment  of  the  U,  S.  Der)artment  of  Agriculture 


f  A  cenr-ury  ap-o  ,  in  1^39 »  Con^-'-rcss  took  the  first  step  toward 
Gsta'j^ishiag  the  present  Le^isrtment  of  .igriculture  when  it  made  ^1,000 
available  fo  the  Pate-^t  Oj'fice  to  distribute  seeds  and  to  collect 
agricultural  statistics.     In  that  year  farm  products  were  nroduced 
large''vy  noer  consuming  markets.     Today,  they  may  be  nroduced  in  areas 
thousands  of  miles  distant.     Cheriges  in  trans-^ortation  and  in 
commni cation  in  the  intervening  100  years  have  rc-volutioni7ed  the 
entire  "oriduction  .'?nd  marketing  system,  (giving  rise  to  increasing 
coiipetitipn  between  different  producing  areas  and  betwt.t-n  individual 
products.    The  increasing  distance  between  ■oroducers  ena  consumers 
as  r^opulatiou  increased  ana  the  country  aevelope^,  to^'^ether  with 
increased  specialization,  led  to  thto  rise  03   middlemen  and  to  the 
shifting  of  many  processing  operations  from  1  c^rm  to  factory  or  to 
centTali:fed  points.    All  01  this  tondt.;d  to  increase  the  complexity 
of  marketing  and  distribution  and  resultud  in  new  miarketing  problems. 
In  the  cburse  of  thui-o  raoidly  changing  conditions  it  b.jcame  apparent 
in  time  that  the  marketing  of  farm  products  was  possessed  of  a  national 
public  interest  because  it  involved  th^  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 
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First  Programs  in  Livestock  Ivlarketing 

The  first  consideration  by  the  Fedcre.l  Govornment  o-'   the  Ivlarket- 
ing  problem  as  it  related  to  livestock  'was  Vuith  ros-oect  to  the  prevention 
of  the  ST^read  of  animal  disease.     Shortly  a:  ter  the  Civil  War  our 
rapidly  growing  livestock  ex-^ort  trade  with  Europe  began  to  be  seriously 
threatened  as  a  result  o:;   the  outbreak  of  certain  diseases  in  this 
country.    Because  of  these  diseases  the  importing,  countries  quickly 
im-nosed  restrictive  measures  and  in  some  instances  barred  all  entry  of 
our  'oroducts.     In  order  to  remedy  tne  situation  Congress  granted  an 
anpropriat ion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Veterinary  Livision  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  iviay  18S3         tht  first  chief  of  the  new 
Division  reported  for  duty.     This  Livision  was  tho  beginning  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  i-^nimal  Industry  although  it  vv-is  not  until  a  year 
later  tnat  the  Bureau  was  actually  established  l)y  Act  of  Congress. 

The  new  Bureau  proceeded  imi:.ed lately  to,  Overcome  the  objections 
of  the  foreign  Governments  to  our  products.     Sbntagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  eradicated  and  pork  intt.nded  lor  export  was  subjected  to 
miscroscopic  examination  for  determination  of  disease.    This  resulted 
in  reclaiming  much  of  our  lost  export  trade. 

Developments  with  respect  to  our  exriort  trade  and  the  necessity 
of  an  inspection  service  to  insure^  this  trade  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  meat  inspection  service  tha-:  would  insure 
wholesome  meats  for  domestic  use.    All  meats  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  have  had  to  comply  with  Federal  regulations  regarding 
wholesomenecs  and  freedom  from  disease  since  the  present  insriection 
service  became  operative  in  I90G.    This  is  one  foria  of  larket 
supervision  and  regulation,  and  is  one  w^.ich  no  sensible  person  would 
desire  to  h:ve  die cont inued . 

If  time  would  -oarmit  I  mi^'^ht  v«ell  mention  sone  oi  the  numerous 
accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  bringing  various 
animal  diseases  under  control  and  thereby  facilitating  the  marketing 
of  livestock.     I  need  only  to  remi.nd  you.  hovjover  ,  of  vih"at  has  h<-en 
accom-olishi.d  in  the  eradic;jtion  01  Texas  fever  throu--h  the  elimination 
of  the  fever  tick,  the  stam-oing  out  o    the  dreaded  foot  a'^.d  mouth 
disease,  and  the  control  of  hog  cholera  a  d  aj:iraal  tuberculosis. 
These  scourges  no  longer  cause  the  gieot  losses  iormcrly  borne  by 
stockmen  and  as  a  r..sult  of  their  elimiin.it ion  or  control  aome  oi  the 
most  strious  hazards  in  marketing  have  been  removed. 

The  development  of  rail  trc.nsportatiou  and  the  increased  use 
of  these  facilities  lor  trans  sorting  livestock  made  it  necessary  to 
establish  certain  regulations  with  respect  to  proviaing  feeding,  watering, 
and  resting  facilities  at  convenient  -olaces  enroute.    Tfiis  g-ve  origin 
to  the  28-hour  law  which  requires  that  livestock  in  transit  be  given 
opportunity  to  rest  and  have  access  to  feed  and  water  u\  prescribed 
intervals.    The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  provide  for  bttter  i^^ndling 
of . livestock,  and  thus  reduce  shrinkage  and  loss  wnile  in  tr-nsit. 
The  enforcement  of  this  law,  which  was  enact  d  in  1873  and  Raised  in  l^o6 
is  another  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 1  Vihile  the 
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law  did  not  authorize  nejsures  to  pr^vont  overcrowding,  the  loading  of 
hogs  or  calvos  with  c^-ttle  vjithout  partitions,  or  tht  use  of  long-spiked 
Torod  noles,  the  Buror.u  w:-.s  ablo  to  :"iccomDlish  much  in  controlling  abuses 
of  this  kind  through  cooncration  vjith  carriers,  shippers,  end  other 
interested  agencies,  and  in  this  vr.y  costs  of  transToortc.tion  were  lowered. 

The  Beginning  of  iVlarketing  Research  '.. nd  Service 

The  early  activities  of  the  Department  in  livestock  raark'^ting 
were  confined  wholly  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  animal  disease, 
the  develonmient  of  a  meat  inst)Oction  service  thet  vjould  insure  that  the 
meats  moving  in  comr;ierce  were  wholesome,  and  the  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations requiring  that  animals  in  transit  and  in  mblic  stockyards  be 
given  humane  treatment.     It  was  not  until  l^l^  "that  the  Department  began 
to  give  definite  consideration  to  other  chases  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution.    In  his  annual  renort  for  the  year  I'j^l^  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stressed  the  nc.ed  for  c-iving  mors  attention  to  the  economic 
tirobelms  of  agriculture.     In  this  report  he  stated:     ";ie  have  been 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ^^act  that  in  many  dir-.ctions 
further  ^reduction  waits  on  bother  distribution  end  th  t  the  ii'.ld  of 
distribution  presents  problems  which  raise  in  very  gr'ive  ways  tne  simple 
issue  of  justice.    Und^r  existing  conditions  in  many  instances  the 
farmer  does  not  ret  what  he  should  :  or  his  riroduct  ,  the  consumer  is 
required  to  Toay  an  unfair  orice,  ..nd  unnecessary  burdons  are  imposed." 

In  order  that  the  De'-.artment  might  be  in  ^-losition  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  T)roblems  of  nk-rketing  Congress  aporovud  an  Act  on 
March  4,  1*^^13,  vniicn  conferred  broad  powers  on  the  Secretary.     The  suia 
of  -^50,000  vj^.s  an-ropriated  to  start  the  new  work.     This  was  the 
begin  ing  of  most  of  the  uctivities  releting  to  marketing  carried  on  by 
the  Department  today.     In  1514  attention  was  first  given  to  the  problems 
of  livestock  marketing.     The  work  was  just  starting  when  Surope  became 
involved  in  the  greatest  war  in  history  and  wiiich  changed  the  entire 
economic  life  of  this  country. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Department's  specialists  in  live- 
stock marketing  ware  directed  toward  mailing  a  survey  of  existing 
marketing  facilities  and  of  the  methoas  of  marketing  in  usu .  Some 
attention  also  was  given  to  marketing  costs.     Snir)ments  of  livestock 
were  followed  from  the  farm  and  range  through  tho  markets  and  slaughter- 
houses and  after  slaughter  the  meats  obtained  therefrom  were  traced 
through  the  various  distributing  channels  to  tha  final  -purchaser. 
In  this  way  records  wer^  obtained  of  ^.11  the  charges  and  the  amounts 
retained  by  each  distributing  and  handling  agency,  and  the  she,re  of 
the  consumer's  meat  dollar  going  to  the  producer  was  aorjroximately 
determined . 

Special  attention  was  given  to  ceo-oer^jtive  m/.rketing,  particular- 
ly local  cooTDer'ntive  shir^Ding  a^  sociations  which  w  re  just  beginning 
to  become  iDO-oul'.-r  with  farmers  because  they  seemed  to  offer 
possibilities  of  reducing  marketing  costs  and  of  elinin-ting  one 
middleman  that  might  be  dispensed  with    -  the  country  livestock  buyer. 
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Another  phase  of  cooperative  endeavor  attracting  attention  at  that  time 
was  the  coor)erative  packing  house.    Efforts  were  being  made  to  start 
those  ventures,  largely  hy  r)romoters  v^ho  wo3.'o  more  interested  in 
selling  stock  in  the  -oro-oosed  entcr-nrises  than  in  actually  having  them 
operate  successfully.    The  Den-.rtment '  s  survey  o'   these  undertakings 
made  it  nossiblo  to  call  attention  to  the  weaknesses  o:^  this  tyne  of 
cooperative  effort  and  what  was  n^ed^d  to  insure  success.     In  this 
way  many  farmers  were  saved  from  heavy  losses  throuj-h  investments 
in  those  highly  s"oeculativo  -oroiTiot ions . 

Market  News  Service  on  Livestock  and  Meats 

In  I51G  in  response  to  demands  from  v^^rious  groups  of  stockmen, 
Congress  made  an  appropri.^-t ion  to  start  a  market  neui/s  service  on 
livestock  and  meats.    There  was  a  gr^neral  belief  that  stockmen  were 
greatly  handicapped  in  the  m^arketing  of  their  livestock  because  of 
insufficient  information  regarding  supply  and  dem-j.nd  conditions  at 
public  markets  and  in  distributing  contorts,  whereas  packers  and  other 
buyers  were  in  a  much  more  advantageous  position  in  this  respect. 
1/iith  the  estJ.blishing  of  this  new  Federal  se:  vice  ,^  arrangements  were 
made  to  collect  and  release  information  regarding  the  stocks  of  meat 
and  lard  in  storage,  trained  m  .rket  reporters  were  placed  :.t  the 
leading  livestock  m^arkets  and  in  the  large  wholesele  meat  aistributing 
centers,  and  daily  reports  on  trading  activity,  demund  and  sur)"Dly 
conditions,  and  lorices  paid  were  made  available  to  producers  ana  others 
by  all  modern  news  disseminating  facilities.    For  thf,  first  time 
livestock  producers  were  being  supplied  with  a  market  nev«s  service 
that  w:.s  free  from  all  suspicion  of  bi./.s  or  self-interest.    As  the 
service  was  develoned  and  expanded  to  include  more  and  more  of  the 
nation's  markets  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  livestock  murketing 
machinery,  fully  ps 'essential  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  as 
the  "oostal  service  or  our  transwrt-.t ion  facilities. 


Grades  and  Stondaras  for  Livestock  and  Meats 

The  est-^-.blishment  of  a  market  news  seri'^ico  on  livestock  and 
meats  necessitated  giving  attention  to  sta-^id  irdi/ed  grades  and  grade 
nomenclature  VJhich  would  be  acce">tr, d  nnd  inter-^retcd  throughout  the 
country.     St:,ndardi7  .tion  of    rades  provides  a  common  language  vjhich 
enables  buyers  and  sellers  to  arrivu  at  a  better  understanding,  and 
thus  facilitates  trading.     It  is  essential  in  reporting  markets 
correctly  and  it  tends  to  encourv-ge  the  sale  01  products  on  the  basis 
of  their  true  merit  from  the  standnoint  of  quality. 

The  need  for  ar^de  st^ndc^rds  caused  the  Dep..rtment  to  carry 
on  considerable  research  to  determine  and  appraise  the  various  factors 
which  might  in  any  way  determine  or  influence  the  grade  jf  a  product. 
On  the  basis  of  this  research  official  grade  standards  for  livestock, 
meats  and  wool  have  been  developed  and  promulgated  and  they  are  being 
generally  used  in  market  reporting  and  in  trading  in  most  markets. 
Further  research  is  now  in  progress  with  a  view  to  improving  the  stand- 
ards and  correcting  any  deficiencies  that  may  be  apparent. 
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standardization  of  grades  for  meats  led  tj  the  cst'.-.blisiiment 
of  a  meet  grading  sorvicc  by  the  Dcpu^.-tment  which  is  m  do  available  to 
buyers  and  sellers  on  a  fco  b^sis.     This  service  vj'-'S  st'irtod  on  a 
cominerciol  b'lsis  in  l^;i27  ^nd  was  first  c^nfindd  to  beef,  but  wis  later 
extended  to  other  neats.     This  service  facilitates  vjh.jlcsale  and 
rett'il  trading  in  meats  '?nd  provides  a  basis  for  better  understanding 
between  buyers  and  sellers.    Since  Mr.  Reed,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service^will  discuss  grading  ana  standardiza- 
tion more  fully  in  his  paper  I  w.ss  on  tj  some  oi  the  ether 
activities. 


The  Packers  and  St  Jckyg-rds  Act 

During  the  war  there  was  much  dissatisf  ction        the  part  of 
producers  with  the  livestock  morketing  system,  due  largely  t..  the  wide- 
STDread  belief  that  the  large  n'.tional  ^-cckers  exorcised  mono-o.^listic 
control  of  all  m.arketing  facilities.    This  fin-illy  r  suited  in  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Com.mission  and  later  t-^  the  -oassage 
of  the  Packer  and  Str^ckyards  Act  in  1^21  w'^ich  is  administered  in 
tha  Don-^rtrient .     The  aur"oose  o    this  Act  is  to  r  ai^nal^.te  the  business 
conduct  of  the  T)-:ckers,  the  rtockyards  o.   th:.  country,   and  the  oaoraters 
on  such  yards,  insofar  as  their  tr,  nsactions  are  in  the  current  jf 
interstate  commerce,    as  amended  in  August  15l"^5>   ^"'^  ^--Isj  covers  the 
marketing  of  live  aoultry.     Briefly,  the  Act  is  intend^a  tw  -orohibit 
unfair  nrt.ctices  anu  to  est  .blish  reasonable  rates  j  or  services  renderoa 
in  the  marketing  of  livestock  ^nd  r^oultry. 


Expansion  of  Livestock  Production  Statistics  and  Development 

of  Out  1./ ok  Inf or:iiation 

Following  the  vjorld  War  at  tent  ion  was  given  to  refining  and 
improving  the  v:.ri.^us  lines  of  econjmic  research  and  service  vjork 
start'-'d  during  the  w  :r  period.    Agriculture  at  thut  time  was  faced 
with. many  -Droblems  of  readjustment  and  in  order  to  aid  farmers  in 
nlanning  their  ■^per'.t ions  the  Dopartment  made  special  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  expand  its  Wjrk  relating  to  the  colloction  and 
interDretatien  of  statistical  inform-tien  rel:,ting  to  ..agriculture. 
This  included  making  surveys  to  ascert..in  the  size  of  the  annual 
pig  and  Irunb  croos,  th:.-  number  of  cattle  and  lambs  on  feed,  and 
obtaining  other  d.  ta  which  vjould  indie  te  the  probable  voIutqo  of 
prospective  marketings  and  the  tim^.,  Df  th-.ir  jccurrcnce.    l/Vith  the 
development  of  this  statistical  Wv:'rk  it  v^ias  possible  to  inaugurate 
the  annual  outlook  soivice  of  the  Department  which  was  st::rtod  in 
1924  and  has  since  been  cjntinued.     In  this  service  all  available 
factual  inform  tim  relating  to  aroduction,  su-^plies,  m-..rketings , 
demand  and  "orices,  is  :  ssembled,  analyzed,  and  intert)r etad  by  the 
Department's  economists  and  other  specialists,  ana  m-.de  av-.iil..ble  t^ 
producers  fer  their  guidance  in  ^^lanning  their  "^r  .duct ion  and  m_ar- 
koting  operations.     In  the  last  16  yco.rs  this  service  has  comrirised 
one  of  the  most  imt)ortant  activities  in  the  economic  work  :.f  the 
Department  and  in  the  more  recant  yo'-rs  it  has  ssrved  is  the  founda- 
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tion  for  much  of  the  vvork  being  ^^one  to  aid  agriculture  in  its  problems 
of  readjustment  to  meet  current  economic  c-nditi  jns. 

Emphasis  on  Production  Adjustments  in  the  19"^0  *  s 

The  big  event  in  the  l^^O's  w-s  a  severe  business  de-orossion 
both  in  the  United  St- tes  and  rhroad.    Unerii-il.iymcnt  a^id  lower  wages 
brought  ab  Alt  a  drestic  reduction  in  the  demand  of  city  c  nsumers  of 
farm  -nroducts.    Also,  -nartly  as  a  result  o    the  degression  abroad, 
our  fureigh  outlets  for  many  farm  -"roducts  practically  disanx^ea.red. 
Foreign  governments  began  to  raise  tarilfs  ana  to  establish  quotas 
which  severely  limited  our  agricultural  ex-^orts. 

The  cash  income  of  >imerican  i-rmers  fell  frjm  11.2  billion 
dollars  in  I529  to  L^.'q  billion  dollars  in  153^'    Agricultural  prices 
in  1932  fell  to  65  percent  wf  prov^ar  parity.     It  became  aDparent  that 
American  agriculture  oula  not  expect  to  find  p  rofitable  markets  for 
the  quantities  which  were  being  proauced.     To  meet  this  situation 
some  steps —  either  temporary  or  permanent — were  neeaed  to  bring  about 
more  desirable  balances  between  agricultural  production  and  inuustrial 
production,  betwc  n  production  in  different  agricultural  enterprises, 
between  production  in  different  areas,  an^  between  different  uses  of 
land . 

This  situatirin  led  t':)  a  number  of  "action  procr:.iiis"  in  agri- 
culture and  to  an  emoh^sis  on  problems  of  lan_  use,  soil  c-nserv--t i':n , 
and  farm  management.    The  Federal  Farm  Boar^'  program  was  discontinued. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  t^  conclude  that  marketing  problems 
were  neglected  in  the  1530*2.    The  regular  services  of  market  nevjs, 
grading  and  inspection,  and  regulation  were  c:)ntinued.    Also  the 
"action  programs"  included  several  imr)ortant  undertakings  in  the  field 
of  marketing.     Outstanding  among  thcse  are  the  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  an..',  the  surplus  purch.sing  aro{ira.ms. 

On  the  whole,  h.)wever,  it  is  f ir  t  :>  soy  that  our  m^gor  emnhasis 
in  the  1330 's  h^,s  been  on  problems  v)!  -or^ducti  -n  ad.just!i:ont . 

Rebirth  of  Interest  in  Marketing 

As  the  decade  draws  te  a  close  I  boT iove  there  are  signs  of  a  de- 
finite rebirth  of  interest  in  m^'^rketing.    A  3 'od ,  1 -ng-time  agr iculturo  1 
program  must  be  concerned  both  with  the  -.-..juy tment  oi   a.-^ri cultural  -ns  aduc 
tion  ana  with  the  -idjustment  ol  marketing  methoJ.s  an^  "i..'licies.     'j\iith  the 
marketing  system  absorbing  over  hal;   the  c.inoumer's  f  :..d  dollar  we  can  be 
sure  that  botn  the  farmer  o.nd  the  c^nsum^-r  h-.ve  a  r^.l  stake  in  any  o-li- 
cies  which  affect  the  efficiency  ^f  marketing.    My  observation  is  that 
within  the  nast  year  or  twv,  public  interest  in  marketing  problems  has 
grown  rapidly.    Expressions  of  this  interest  are  coming  from  farmers, 
from  consumers,  from  uealers,  from.  Feuoral  ana  State  regulatory  offici-ls 
and  from  research  workers. 


In  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  more  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  action  programs  in  the  field  of  m8,rketing.     Surplus  purchases 
and  relief  distribution  has  "been  increased.    A  food  Stamp  Plan  i-s  being 
tried — with  the  dual  purpose  of  moving  surpluses  and  improving  the  diet 
of  under-noTirished  families.     Increased  amounts  of  surpluses  are  being 
used  in  school    lunch  programs.    The  Ever-Normal  Granary  is  another  ex- 
ample of  an  experiment  in  marketing  for  the  purpose  of  evening  out 
supplies  from  year  to  year  and  stabilizing  farm  incomes.  Subsidized 
e:cDorts  of  farm  products  is  still  another  exeunple  of  an  "action  program 
in  marketing.     I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  vill  put  greater  imphasis  on  marketing  programs  in  the  1940 
than  they  did  in  the  1930 's. 

Also  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  year  has  made  it  possible  to  do  more  effective  work  in  market- 
ing.    Service  and  regulatory  vork  in  marketing  has  be^n  placed  in  the 
nev  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.     This  vork  includes  market  nevzs , 
grades  and  standards,  crop  and  livestock  estima.tes,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  number  of  lav^s ,  including  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  A 
Director  of  Mai'keting  and  Regulatory  Work  has  been  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate marketing  prograjns  of  all  agencies  in  the  Depa,rtment.  The 
nev  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  responsible  for  research  on 
matters  of  general  policy  in  the  vrhole  field  of  agricultural  economics, 
includin;:-  marketing.     The  Department  seems  to  be  v^ell  prepared  to  do 
some  real  marketing  work. 

The  Land  G-rant  Colleges  have  taken  steps  to  strengthen  market- 
ing resea,rch.    At  their  recent  national  meeting  they  set  up  a  procedure 
for  developing  cooperative  Federal-State  research  prograjns  dealing  vith 
broad  regiona„l  or  national  marketing  problems. 

Some  Current  Problems  in  Marketing 

I  thinlc  it  is  an  pjppropriate  time  for  us  to  study  some  of  our 
principal  marketing  problems  in  order  that  vje  can  have  a  reasonably 
sound  basis  for  developing  policies  v:liich  v/ill  be  profitable  to  the 
farmer  and  beneficial  to  the  general  public.    ^Tiat  are  some  of  these 
problems?     I  would  suggest  a  fev;  as  examples. 

Perfecting  present  services .  -    Our  market  nevrs  and  grading 
work  has  been  described  briefly.     It  vas  built  up  quickly  during  the 
Vfar  period  and  has  since  been  adjusted  a  little  from  year  to  year  in 
line  vrith  Congress iona.l  appropria.tions  and  improved  here  and  there  as 
a  result  of  experience.     It  vTould  be  am  appropria.te  tinie  to  study 
these  services  in  some  detail.    Perhaps  they  could  be  strengthened 
and  improved  to  give  even  greater  benefits  than  in  the  past. 
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For  example,  one  prolDlem  confronting  the  market  news  service  is 
to  provide  useful  inf ormtion  on  shipments,  receipts,  and  movement  to 
m^arket.      Fifteen  years  ago  reports  from  the  railroads  provided  most 
of  the  material  ve  needed  along  these  lines.     Today  these  reports  are 
quite  inadequate  for  many  farm  products  and  many  area.s  "because  of  the 
grovring  use  of  the  motor  truck.     If  our  market  news  is  to  he  m.ost 
effectiA^e  in  supiolying  information  ahout  su'oplies  of  farm  products 
ve  must  find  v^ays  of  reporting  the  supplies  m.oving  hy  truck. 

Also  the  truck  has  tended  to  decentralize  markets  for  livestock 
a,nd  other  farm  products.    Price  quotations  in  the  big  central  a.nd 
terminal  markets  m.ay  not  always  be  satisfactory  as  indications  of  the 
prices  a  farmer  can  expect  to  get  in  the  country.    We  need  to  study  the 
most  effective  v/ay  of  quoting  prices  under  these  conditions. 

The  rapidly  changing  m.3.rket  situation  malces  it  desirable  to 
reviev;  ca.rofully  many  of  our  services  a,nd  to  see  how  they  can  be  m.ade 
more  effective. 

Market ing  Costs  and  Efficiency 

During  the  past  fe^^  years  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  made  some  dete-iled  studies  of  marketing  costs  and  charges.  They 
show  that  the  s'oread  beti^een  fann  prices  and  city  prices  has  gradually 
widened  for  rasiny  years.    Moreover,  they  indicate  that  the  relative  in- 
flexibility of  narketing  charges  is  an  im'oorta.nt  factor  tending  to  in- 
crea„se  the  severity  of  agricultural  depressions. 

These  statistical  studies  are  neither  very  important  nor  very  use- 
ful unless  they  are  follovred  by  detailed  studies  of  the  efficiency  of 
various  services  in  m.arketing,  transT:)orting,  and  processing.     In  this  con- 
nection, we  are  greatly  interested  in  a  -orograin  of  livestock  marketing 
research  whidi  has  been  proposed  recently  by  the  State  Experim.ent  Sta- 
tions in  the  Central  ''Test.     I  understand  that  the  State  economists  i^'ho 
have  been  working  on  the  proposed  program  have  about  decided  that  the 
first  studies  to  be  undertaken  should  include  an  inventory  of  existing 
livestock  maxkcts  in  their  States  and  an  analysis  of  costs  and  efficiency 
to  dctcrm.ine  v-hat  sort  of  m.arkcting  institutions  and  facilities  should 
be  developed. 

This  kind  of  study  is  badly  needed.     I  hope  vre  can  develop  better 
research  in  this  field  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.     It  is  not  enough 
that  we  determine  hov^  to  operate  a  given  creamery  efficiently,    '^'■e  need 
to  study  our  whole  marketing  set-up  to  determine  how  manj"-  creameries 
are  needed  and  vi'here  they  should  be.    Ve  need  similar  studies  to  deter- 
mine hovT  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  whole  transportation 
system^;  of  our  processing  plants;  and  of  our  city  majrkets  -  including 
retail  stores. 
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The  Nature  of  Competit  ion 

Most  of  our  theories  about  markets  are  "based  on  the  assumption 
of  rather  complete  competition.     Yet  v^e  knov/  tho.t  the  situation  in 
most  of  our  markets  can  "be  descri"bed  better  by  the  term  "irperfect 
competition".     In  the  past  20  years  the  processing  and  distribution 
of  farm,  products  has  become  more  concentrr.ted  into  the  hands  of  la.rge 
corporations;  such  r-.s  the  big  'oackers ,  the  tobacco  cor-oorations ,  and 
the  chain  stores.     This  presents  r.any  nevf  problems  both  to  the  farm.er 
and  to  the  consuming  public. 

¥e  will  need  to  vrork  out  in  the  next  few  years  policies  for 
dealing  with  this  situation  in  a  way  which  vrill  permit  economies 
from,  large-scale  operations  and  which    will,  o,t  the  sam.e  tim.e,  protect 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  from  a.buses. 

Internal  Trade  Barriers 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  o.n  alarr.ing  tendencj''  tov/ard  the 
development  of  local  protectionism^.    Marketing  regulations  have  been 
so  v/ritten  or  administered  tha,t  in  m.an-^  ca.ses  they  definitely  hamper 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  in  our  o^'n  dom.estic  r.arkets.  Ma.ny 
kinds  of  re^.ulations  need  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  if  American 
farmers  are  to  have  free  a,ccess  to  American  r.a,rkets.     These  include 
sanitary  inspection  of  food  sup'Dlies,  grades  and  standards,  certain 
kinds  of  t?jces,  quarantines  and  er.bargoes,  motor  truck  regulations, 
various  kinds  of  license  fees,  regulation  concerning  peddling,  and 
r.any  other  m  :xc  t  e  r  s . 

This  is  a  problem;  which  confronts  not  only  the  Federal  G-overn- 
m.ent ,  but  also  all  the  State  pjid  TiUnicipal  governm.ents .  It  is  a  pro- 
blem, whicli  vitally  affects  agriculture. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  marketing  problems 
v/hich  confront  us.     Many  of  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  others  which 
are  even  m.ore  important,    ^'^e  are  not  li'cely  to  solve  all  these 
problem.s  soon,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Department,  together 
v;ith  the  State  Colleges  and  other  agencies  in  the  field,  vrill  be  able 
to  point  the  way  to  real  im.provements .     It  is  a  good  time  for  a 
revive.1  of  interest  in  some  of  the  big  national  questions  of 
marketing  policy. 


